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Case III.—A widow whose husband died of phthisis. Has a tumor 
and pulmonary tuberculosis. She is jani tress in a large apartment- 
house and has one little girl to support. She was supplied with milk, 
eggs, and cod-liver oil. From December 15 to January 15 she shovelled 
thirteen tons of coal and gained three pounds during that time. The 
tumor has not increased in size, but she is considered too frail to be sub¬ 
jected to an operation. 


WORK OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS ALUMNA 

The Johns Hopkins Alumnas has taken keen interest in the war¬ 
fare against tuberculosis, identifying itself when possible with any move¬ 
ments in that direction which have taken place in Baltimore. Our 
nurses were active members of .a committee formed to collect money for 
the purpose of building a sanatorium for consumptives in the moun¬ 
tains near, and a good sum for this object was contributed by the 
nurses. 

In one of the early numbers of the Alumna Journal Miss Barnard 
made a strong appeal to the members to bestir themselves, and to use 
their energies in some definite way to help on in this great warfare. 
Since then almost every number has had an article on the subject by 
some one of our members. 

Interest in the nursing care of tuberculous patients led Miss Agnes 
Kernan, a graduate of the Class of 1901, to the Trudeau Sanitarium in 
the Adirondacks, where she remained at work for the better part of a 
year. 

A similar interest has led Miss Sheba Milin, a graduate of this 
year’s class, to offer to devote herself wholly to work among tuberculous 
patients in the city of Baltimore if suitable arrangements can be made. 
It is hoped that she may be able to carry out a plan of house-to-house 
visitation, providing proper care for the patients and teaching them and 
those about them how to prevent the spread of infection, securing careful 
disinfection of premises, and generally forwarding all known and avail¬ 
able measures for the prevention of the disease. 

M. A. Hutting. 


WORK OF THE VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 

In January, 1903, the directors of the Visiting Nurse Association 
of Chicago appointed a committee from among their number to arrange 
for a meeting of physicians, charity workers, nurses, and others to con- 
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aider ways and means of organizing systematic work for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. 

The meeting was called on January 26, and was well attended; and 
a committee on organization was appointed and called the Committee 
on Prevention of Tuberculosis of the Visiting Nurse Association. 

At the February meeting of the directors of the Visiting Nurse Asso¬ 
ciation it was decided to appropriate two thousand dollars for the pre¬ 
liminary work of this committee. An Advisory Committee was formed, 
composed of about thirty prominent citizens who are interested in this 
work and desirous of increasing its scope and usefulness. An office con¬ 
necting with the offices of the Visiting Nurse Association has been rented, 
and a doctor is in attendance every afternoon to see any patients sent him 
by the Visiting Nurses, charity workers, and others. 

Temporary branch offices are arranged for in each of the eight dis¬ 
trict offices of the Bureau of Charities with a doctor in attendance. In¬ 
structions have been compiled for the use of Visiting Nurses and others 
for the care of tuberculous patients. Cards of record of “ history” of 
each patient and all necessary details concerning them have been distrib¬ 
uted to all the Visiting Nurses and district offices. 

As soon as possible the committee intends to open district offices of its 
own, where more systematic work can be carried on. 

The central office is to be in a sense a clearing house for all the dis¬ 
trict offices, with the doctor in charge, where the history card of every 
patient will be filed away, and where charts of the city arranged to show 
the districts where tuberculosis is most prevalent, and with sanitary con¬ 
ditions indicated, can be found—in fact, where every data relating to the 
work of the prevention of tuberculosis in Europe and this country can be 
found. 

Arrangements are being made for a number of lectures to be deliv¬ 
ered during the coming winter in halls, settlements, and public schools 
on hygiene and other questions pertaining to the prevention of tubercu¬ 
losis. As soon as is practicable in the autumn a meeting of the Advisory 
Committee and others is to be called to consider ways and means for the 
enlargement and further progress of the work. 

The question of more sanitary housing of the tuberculosis patients 
in the city, more healthful occupations for those with tuberculous ten¬ 
dencies, as well as health farms and sanatoria both for adults and chil¬ 
dren, will be discussed and plans of work arranged. 

L. P. Houghteling, 

Chairman of Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
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AID GIVEN BY THE PRESBYTERIAN NURSES’ ALUMN®, 

NEW YORK 

In modern days the old adage, “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” has become the radical principle of all philanthropic 
work. We have passed the stage of giving as a charity, and now, when 
we try to help our weaker, needier fellow-man, we study first to find 
the cause of his incompetence and remove that so far as in us lies. 
Frequently the inability to provide a livelihood for one’s self and those 
under one’s care is due to ill-health. 

One of the saddest things in work among the poor is the prevalence 
of incurable hereditary disease. We see so many families with the fatal 
tubercular taint running through them, growing and spreading under 
unsanitary conditions, until death sets its seal upon them one by one. 

Our contemporaries who have given their lives to the study of this 
dread disease, its prevention, cure, and treatment, agree that proper 
hygiene and good, nourishing food mean more in arresting its progress 
and exterminating it than almost anything else. This, of course, is true 
of most diseases, but not in the same measure. 

The hospitals of the city are constantly lamenting the fact that 
patients with a tuberculous tendency must be sent back to their poor 
food and unhealthy environment just when the work of recuperation 
from an initial attack and the fight against the ever-advancing disease 
has been begun. This means that to a great extent their work is undone. 
The evils under which the “ other half” live quickly put them farther 
back than they have progressed. 

In view of these facts Miss Savage, a Presbyterian graduate, under 
the auspices of Dr. James and the Vanderbilt Clinic, has been visiting 
among such discharged patients, studying deeper into their needs, and 
at the same time teaching them how, even with means seemingly so 
inadequate, they may fight disease by observing simple rules of ventila¬ 
tion and cleanliness. Another efficient worker is trying to show them 
what the body requires as food and how it should be cooked. With 
such earnest exponents of noble effort along this line a wonderful start 
has really been made, and to us falls the duty and privilege of giving 
our aid and support. The Alumnae Association has already appro¬ 
priated one hundred dollars for buying milk, eggs, etc., for the propaga¬ 
tion of this work during the coming year, and satisfactory arrangements 
have been made with grocers and butchers in these neighborhoods 
whereby suitable food may be supplied. 


(To be continued.) 



